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ry, ; KILLING BIRDS. 

of I think I should not like to be in this man’s 
ye- place. I wonder what pleasure he can take in 
an maiming and killing the dear little happy birds 
reg about him. Life is as dear to them as to him— 


they enjoy the sweet air, and bright sun, and 
green fields, and their own quiet home in the 
leafy trees, are as happy as the day is long, 
singing fronf*sunrise till sunset. Who would have 
the heart to destroy them? I cannot bear to see 
. a little bird shut up in a cage either. How sad it 
must feel looking out between the bars of its little 
prison, to see its companions at liberty, flying from 
one tree to another—now alighting on the ground 
and hopping about with their tiny little feet—then 
spreading their wings and mounting up—up—up, 
among the clouds, till one’s eyes ache with trying 
to follow them. Then how perfect their little 
nests are, and what care they take to line them 
with some soft material, and to have them well 
protected from the sun and rain. Who could 
have taught them to build them so skilfully? 
Who adorned their little bodies with those bright 
colors? Who taught them where to look for food 
for their young, or how to find their way back 
after having flown far away from their home? 
The Bible says, ‘‘ Not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without the notice of our Heavenly Father,” and 
then adds, ‘‘ but ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” Yes, because you have a soul that 
will live long after your body has crumbled to 
dust, and your names are forgotten. But the 
little bird dies and knows nothing afterward. It 
has no soul to be happy or miserable after death. 
I hope you think of these things sometimes; I 
hope you do not spend all your time in adorning 
and beautifying the casket that contains the gem. 
If you waste your time thus you may well envy the 
little innocent birds that sing in the blue sky above 
_ you. ‘ 
The Hingham Gazette some time ago contained the follow- 
img interesting article on this subject: — 


‘*On a cherry tree near my house two robins 
have built their nests. I can toss a pebble-into 
their nest, (if [ had so cruel a disposition) it is so 
near my chamber windows. At earliest dawn 
these friendly birds join in their matin melody, 
with the rest of the tuneful tribes, and the welkin 
is vocal with this amicable strife of sweet song. 

**These two robins have had four eggs, and 
yesterday they began to hatch; and now they 
have four promising young ones. I say they. 
e Here comes my lament. ithin two days the 

father-bird is missing. The mother-bird, who, at 
this interesting and to them all-important crisis, is 


ving, 


ow 


lings 





heart 


love, will also fall a victim in the same way. 
What, then, shall I do with the four helpless, 
mourning, unfledged young ones? I shall feed 
them as well as I know how; but with all my best 
care, they will most probably die. 

‘**'To kill the friendly, domestic robin, or spar- 
row, or goldfinch, which comes, in confidence 
and love, to dwell at our doors and fly about our 
gardens all summer and to regale us every hour 
with lively music, I say to kill one of these birds, 
seems to me like striking a ne‘shbor over the head 
with a deadly cane when he had come in kindness 
to spend a social evening with us.” 








NARRATIVE. 
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Furnished by a Clerzyman for the Pastor’s Jonrnat. 
SKETCH OF C Cc ° 


He was the son of wealthy parents, living in 
His father was a professional man, of con- 
siderable talent and influence, whose great object 
seemed to be the acquisition of wealth. He was, 
however willing to spend considerable sums on 
the education of his children, and to grant them 
indulgences equally unfavorable to their morals 
and their progress in acquiring knowledge. ‘‘Mon- 
ey,’’ freely furnished to minors at school or college, 
not unfrequently, proves the ‘‘ root of all evil.”” 

, at an early age, was placed at a 
seminary where he seems to have made little pro- 
gress in acquiring knowledge, or forming correct 
habits, but alarming progress in dissimulation, 
profaneness and sensuality. In these, his pro- 
gress was such as to alarm his friends, after seve- 
ral years experiment, and he was removed to a 
school in .——, at the age of fourteen. Here, he 
came under influences to which he had been before 
a stranger. His teachers were men of prayer, 
who desired the moral, not less than the intellectual 
improvement. of those placed under their care. 
Restrained from the use of profane language by 
the laws of the institution, and the moral influen- 
ces around him, during his waking hours, yet such 
was the force of habit, that in sleep, the most hor- 
rid oaths, and the most obscene language were 
frequently uttered. To this fact his attention was 
called. He was alarmed, and promised zealously 
to strive to correct his evil habits. 

After a few months, he was led to perceive the 
influences of the Gospel on the hearts and lives of 
those by whom he was surrounded, and became 
nominally convinced of the truths of religion. A 
very decided change was observable in his habits 
and feelings, and the hope was cherished by his 
instructers, that he might become, not only a dis- 
tinguished scholar, as his talents were of a high 
order, but a truly moral youth. He freely ac- 
knowledged the claims of the Bible, which he had 
never before read, and declared his full conviction 
that religious people were alone truly happy. 

When about 15, it pleased God to grant the 
Holy Spirit to awaken many of his associates to a 
view of their sinfulness, and to enable them to flee 
to the only hope for perishing men. The atten- 
tion of C Cc was powerfully arrested. 
He seemed deeply convinced of the depravity of 
his heart, and after a few days, expressed a hope 
that he had been born again. Both his instructors 
and pastors were inclined to think favorably of 
his exercises. Indeed, there was a most obvious 
change in him. He became very attentive to the 
means of grace, took great apparent delight in 
prayer, and in all respects seemed, for several 
months, to run well. 

He requested permission to spend the succeed- 
































fed by her mate as she sits on her nest, is obliged 
in sadness to leave her young exposed to sun or 
rain, and go in quest of food for herself and them. 
She looks for her friendly helper, her chosen 
, partner, but he comes not. She calls several 
times a day for him, but he comes not. Why? 
cy “* He has fallen by the shot of some thoughtless 
4 boy! Within a few days probably this widowed 


mother, when she is out on her errand of providing 





house. 


ed at a considerable distance, and was allowed to 
do so, as his teachers were ignorant of their char- 
acter. 
most hostile to religion; being either infidels or 
universalists. 
employed with him; and, at the close of vacation 
he returned; but alas! with feelings differing very 
much from those he had previously cherished. 
He was admonished of his danger, and freely 
promised to return to the path from which he had 
wandered. 
ence of temptation, he found it a difficult werk, 
and within a few months he was prepared to asso- 
ciate with those, who like himself, had grieved 
away the Spirit of Ged. 


They were wealthy ‘and intelligent, but 


Their bitter sarcasm was liberally 


But, having ence yielded to the influ- 


In order to silence the upbraidings of conscience, 


and rid himself of the restraints of a religious 


family, he-changed his place of board to a public 
For a few months, there was nothing very 
alarming in his conduct. His studies were prose- 


cuted with considerable interest, and his habits 


were not known to be such, as to call for strong 
censure, though fearful apprehensions were enter- 


tained that wine, and perhaps brandy, were occa- 
sionally brought to his room for convivial purposes. 


After a visit to other friends, and an absence of 
a few months, it was apparent that a deep declen- 
sion had taken place. During devotional exercises 
in the seminary, and while religious. instruction 
was communicated, he seemed unable to control 
his: passions; -his countenance indicated mingled 
rage and horror. 

At this time I had frequent interviews with him, 
and freely expressed my fears and apprehensions, 
and endeavored faithfully to portray his danger. 
At first, he affected astonishment at my suggestion, 
and denied that there were any important altera- 
tions in his feelings. But, he soon confessed, that 
it filled him with horror to read the Bible, or hear 
prayers. He was affectionately entreated to for- 
sake those companions he had chosen, to return 
to those he had forsaken, and to change entirely 
his course.—His danger, and rapid approach to 
ruin, were pointed out, and, with an awful pre- 
sentiment of speedy judgment from the hand of 
God, if he did not then yield to the conviction of 
duty; he was told, that, such was the light against 
which he was sinning, God would be just, in 
speedily making him a beacon to others of the 
consequences of denying the Saviour, and reject- 
ing his grace,—but he was unmoved and unre- 
claimed. 

His negligence of study, and violation of the 
laws of the seminary, soon after, made it necessa- 
ry to resort to stronger measures. He was again 
admonished, and was informed that his connexion 
with the institution must cease, or he must conform 
to its requirements. To the latter he did not sub- 
mit, and, therefore, left it in disgrace. 

The information which reached me within a 
few months, and which is all that I have been able 
to learn of his subsequent career, is this;—He 
attached himself to the institution. at ,in a 
neighboring state, and a few months after, with 
another young man, started in a carriage to attend 
a ball in a neighboring town. While on the way, 
his companion observed that he was ill, and called 
to the driver to stop. Poor C C instantly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ NO, drive the horses into hell as soon 
as possible!"’ and almost instantly expired! 

fo the reader a young man; let him remember, 
when tempted to deny his Lord, let him remember 
the end of this unhappy youth:— 

‘‘ Lest God in vengeance drest, 
Should rouse his wrath, and swear, 














ing vacation, on a visit to some friends who resid- 


You that despised my promised rest, 
Shall have no portion there.’’ 
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BENEVO 


LENCE. 


THE LUXURY OF DOING GOOD, AND HOW TO 
ENJOY IT. 

A striking illustration in point, we copy from the ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Benevolence.’ It is a sketch of the experience of 
an individul in humble life, as he gave it toa circle of Chris- 
tian friends. 

‘* You know, my friends, that I am a poor man. 
Fifty acres of land is all I have from which to sup- 
port imyself, wife, and six children. For fifteen 
years after I professed religiun, I thought myself 
perfectly excused in giving nothing to religious 
objects, and I believe others thought so too, for 
they never called on me for anything. I was in 
debt, could hardly bring the two ends of the year 
together, my family was poorly provided for, and 
we were even in the habit of receiving occasional 
donations from our neighbors. Being, about five 
years since, at a neighbor’s, a-lady called to ask 
assistance for a poor family, who had been burnt 
out, and lost two children in the fire. 

** I was so much affected by what I heard, that 
to be able to give something for their relief, 
seemed to me would be an inexpressible gratifica- 
tion., I had in my pocket a piece of silver, of 
small value—it was all the money I had in the 
world, but still, ere I was aware, my fingers were 
upon it, and I involuntarily handed it to the lady. 
On my way home, I reflected upon myself, thought 
my family needed this money at that moment, to 
buy necessaries with, and if they did not, it was 
the property of my creditors, and I ought not to 
have given it away. It disturbed my mind so 
much, that I went and spread the case before God 
in prayer. While thus engaged, the words of 
our Saviour occurred to my mind—‘‘ Give to him 
that asketh thee, and from him that would_ borrow 
of thee, turn not thou away.” My faith found 
here, a support for itself, and I rejoiced that our 
Saviour did not single out the rich from the poor, 
as under obligation to observe this precept, but 
addressed it alike to all. Satisfied that I had done 
no wrong, I was willing to leave the result with 
God, and bent my thoughts to see how I could re- 
pair my loss, and allow myself the gratification of 
doing good in this way, on future occasions, I 
soon discovered, that in the manner both of pur- 
chasing and using articles of consumption in my 
family, I might practice greater economy than I 
had been accustomed to. By buying every thing 
on credit, I had subjected myself to the double 
loss of giving more for articles, and of paying in- 
terest on the money they cost. After all, they 
must be paid for; and hence, by contriving to pay 
when I got them, I should make a saving. And it 
was only by exercising great care and self-denial, 
the first year, that we succeeded to revolutionize 
these old habits; but -when it was done, it cut off 
no small item of useless expense. I found, also, 
that there were several articles of previous con- 
sumption, such as a number of gallons of ardent 
spirits, and as many pounds of tobacco, which we 
could give up altogether, and yet be better off than 
we had been with them. I contrived also, with 
the assistance of my wife, who entered into all my 
plans, to use what I purchased much more eco- 
nomically than before. Many ways both of in- 
creasing the comfort of living, and doing it at less 
expense, occurred to us, that we had never thought 
of, which we reduced to practice, greatly to the 
improvement of our table and fireside enjoyments. 
By these means, we effected a very considerable 
retrenchment of our expenses. 

‘*I then looked over my farm and manner of 
hasbanding it, to sce if I could not increase my 
income. By early rising, and being more strict 
in training my sons to business, I was able to 
sipersede the necessity of hiring a man, in har- 
vest. I kept up my fences, disburdened my barn- 
yard of a quantity of manure, which had long lain 
useless, and scattered it over my figlds, greatly to 
the improvement of the soil; was punctual to get 
my crops in at the proper season, and to harvest 
them before they were injured. By all these 
plans, which I pursued up with diligence the first 


year, I closed the crevices through which the 
little fountain of my wealth had been wasted, and 
at the same time, increased the stream of my in- 
come; I liquidated my debts, paid my taxes, sup- 
ported my family better than before, and had 
something t6 give away besides. As God had 
prospered me so far, I felt it my duty to lay myself 
out still further for his glory, in cultivating my 
little farm. 1 therefore set off one tenth of that 
part, which was productive, about three acres, 
determined to cultivate it, and devote the proceeds 
to God: From this, | realized the first year, 
about one hundred ‘dollars, which I appropriated 
to various objects of benevolence, and from the 
rest of my farm, I obtained more than ever I did 
from the whole, in any one year before. Since 
that time, I have enjoyed the luxury of doing good 
with my money, my family have been better sup- 
ported than ever, and blessed be God, all my chil- 
dren have become hopefully pious, one of them is 
studying for the ministry, and my house has been 
like the house of Obed-edom, where the ark rest- 
ed.”” Here his heart was too full to admit of his 
saying more.—{ Pastor’s Journal. 




















RELIGION. 











I HAVE LOST MY SOUL. 

S. G. was a young man of amiable disposition, 
superior talents, and unblemished character. He 
had been nurtured in the bosom of a pious family, 
and faithfully instructed, in the great doctrines of 
the Gospel. His intellect assented to the truth of 
these doctrines, but his heart had never felt their 
power. 

At the age of nineteen he entered one. of our 
most distinguished institutions of learning; and 
during his first year there were few of his class, 
who excelled him in scholarship, who stood higher 
in the respect and affection of their acquaintances, 
or who gave fairer promise of long life and exten- 
ded uscfulness 

At the opening of his second year, he was seiz- 
ed with a virulent typhus fever. His mind, almost 
from the moment of attack, was so bewildered, as 
to preclude all hope of administering, successfully, 
to his spiritual necessities. His friends could say 
little to him, of his sins or his Saviour; nor could 
they obtain any satisfactory evidence, that he had, 
even for a moment, a clear conception of his con- 
dition and his prospects. 

He remained in this state, till a few hours before 
his death. He then seemed to awake, a moment, 
from his delirium, and to be fully conscious of the 
power of his disease, and of the realities that were 
fast opening upon his spirit? He cast his eyes 
around the room in which he lay, and upon the 
friends that stood by his bed-side, and exclaimed, 
“OQ my soul, my sour! I have Lost my sour!” 
His delirium soon returned, and, in a short time, 
his spirit went back to God, who gave it. 

The exclamation of this dying young man, 
made an impression, upon the mind of the writer 
of this article, which he will carry with him to his 
grave. 
the importance of attending, first of all things, to 
its salvation. Reader, how is it with thy soul?— 
Should its probation this moment close, would it 
be saved or would it be lost?—[ Pastor’s Journal. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 17, 


The interior of the native dwellings are not, 
like ours, divided internally by partitions into 
separate apartments, but have a single room of 
the dimensions of the building, which is occupied 
by the whole family, and not unfrequently by sev- 
eral families, when there is space to admit them. 
Their dogs also have free and constant access, 
and, though covered with dirt and vermin, usually 


ers. In the same room too their hens, turkies, and 
sicine often find protection and shelter, are fed the 





It taught him the value. of the soul, and |~ 


occupy the same bed, along the side of their own- |. 


same food, and from the same dishes used by the 
family, and are admitted to many other privileges 
in common with the various inmates of the house. 


mat and even protected by the same covering 
which accommodated some of the natives. 

The furniture of the houses of the natives, con- 
sists for the most part, of a few mats, spread in 
the corners and along the sides, sometimes a little 
elevated, which constitute their only beds, on 
which are one or two pillows, merely small sticks 
of wood or bundles of the leaves of the sugar cane, 
and a few sheets of kapa for their covering; also 
a few calabashes to contain their food and drink, 
and perhaps an additional one ora basket for their 
kapa. About the sides may also be seen their 
canoe paddles, their fishing poles, and sometimes 
their canoes. The mats, kapas, and calabashes, 
together with a dog, and sometimes a fowl or pig 
constitutes, in general, the whole property of the 
mass of the population, and whenever they have 
occasion to change their residence, as is often the 
case, a man and his wife may easily take at once 
all of their possessions without the aid of carts or 
horses. 

The buildings for public uses are constructed 
with the same simplicity as their dwellings. Their 
churches and school houses are for the most part un- 
furnished with seats, and the people sit promiscu- 
ously and without order on the ground, or on mats 
spread on the ground. Many, hotWever, of the 
more enterprising and wealthy have purchased 
chairs, which they take with them and return 
home every time they attend meeting, and some 
of the more ingenious and industrious have made 
settees of sufficient dimensions to accommodate 
themselves and families. 

My young friends will readily perceive how de- 
graded must be that people, subjected to such a 
method of living as I have just described, and 
how corrupt must be the morals of men, women and 
children, where all occupy the same room, where 
the obscene and wicked conversation of a part 
must be heard by the whole, and where there is 
no spot for any, even if so inclined, to withdraw 
from the presence and influence of the rest. How 
slow too must be the progress of improvement in 
such a society: no spot for retirement and ‘for 
secret devotions; and those who may be seriously 
impressed must be continually disturbed by the 
vicious examples and unholy and vile conversation 
of others. 
it is understood that the people of the Sandwieh 
Islands use unhesitatingly and without shame, 
both in public and in private, in large and small 
circles, any and every word in their language. 
They regard none as vulgar, obscene or wicked, 
and consequently use all without restraint. With 
these facts in view, it will also appear how formida- 
ble must be the work of instructing and enlighten- 
ing such a people in the ways of virtue and holi- 
ness. A. Cuapin. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 











THE SHARK. 

** Of all the animals which inhabit the deep, 
the shark is the fiercest and the most voracious; 
the smallest of this kind is considered formidable 
by those fish which greatly exceed it in size; 
though the white shark may sometimes rank with 
the whale in magnitude, as many of them measure 
from twenty to thirty feet; and we are told that a 
human body has been found in their inside. The 
head is large, and somewhat flattened; the snout 
long; and the eyes, fierce, extensive, and full of 
fire. The teeth are most terrible instruments of 
destruction, as the animal is known to be furnish- 
ed with six rows, that amount to no less than a 
hundred and forty-four in number, which, when it 
is at rest, lie quite flat in the mouth; but, the mo- 
ment it has the design of seizing upon its victim, 
these formidable weapons are erected in rows. 

The shark is doubtless the fiercest depredator, 
, and the greatest tyrant, that inhabits the deep; his 
‘formidable figure is calculated to intimidate, and 








We have seen their hogs reposing on the same ’ 


This will be still more manifest when a 
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his courage and activity are scarcely to be con- 
ceived. No other fish can swim with equal agili- 
ty; for he is able to outstrip the fleetest ships, and 
frequently plays round them with sportive festivity, 
as if expecting to be regaled with some part of 
their contents. A sailor, that was’ bathing in the 
Mediterranean, near Antibes, in the year 1744, 
perceived one of these dreadiul monsters approach- 
ing, and, anticipating his fate by the extension of 
its jaws, in an agony of terror called out to his 
companions instantly to throw him out a rope. 
The rope, of course, was immediately thrown to 
him, and in eager agony he secured his hold; but 
in the very moment his messmates were dragging 
him toa place of security, the insidious tyrant 
sprang upon his leg, and grasping it between its 
sharp-edged fangs, in a moment severed it from 
his bleeding frame. A Guinea captain was, by 
stress of weather, driven into the harbor of Bel- 
fast; and his unfortunate captives, when brought 
upon the deck for air, had many of them reposed 
their sorrows in the deep, from an idea that, by 
terminating their existence, they should be re- 
united to their family and friends. The savage 
monster. under whose tyranny they were placed, 
enraged at the loss of so large a share of his 
prize, was resolved to make death appear in a 
more formidable shape than had hitherto been 
presented to the minds of those unfortunate vic- 
tims of cruelty and oppression, and therefore gave 
orders that a young female, whom he heard had an 
intention of committing suicide, should gradually 
be let down with ropes from the side of the ship. 
The minions of authority obeyed his orders, and 
the unresisting victim patiently submitted to his 
caprice; but at the moment her head alone re- 
mained above the surface of the water, she was 
heard to utter a most agonizing scream. The 
Surrounding element was dyed with crimson; and 
the sailors, alarmed and astonished at the sight, 
instantly drew the body out of the water, when it 
proved that a shark had divided it from the lower 
part of the sides. This is only one of the many 
instances that might be related, of the rapacious 
appetite of this destructive fish; but it is sufficient 
tocreate that antipathy and aversion which are 
universally conceived against this destructive race. 

The usual method which sailors have contrived 
to take them, is by baiting a large hook with a 
piece of beef or pork, which is thrown into the 
sea, attached to a stout rope, strengthened near 
the hook by an iron chain. The shark for some 
time surveys the magnet, as if fearful of the wea- 
pon, which is cautiously concealed, until the sailors, 
anxious to provoke it to destruction, pretend to 
draw the bait from the bottom of the stream, when 
darting forward with furious impetuosity, he swal- 
lows the hook and part of the chain. 

This is the manner in which Europeans destroy 
this tyrant; but the negroes along the African 
coast attack him merely with a knife; and, as the 
shark is obliged to turn before he can seize his 
opponent, during that action the negro pluages his 
knife into its sides. Upon the whole, the shark, 
when living is a formidable animal; and, when it 
is dead, is of very little use, for its flesh can 
scarcely be digested by the stomach of a negro; 
but from the liver there may be extracted about 
three or four quarts of oil. Some imaginary vir- 
tues have been ascribed to the brain; and the skin 
is used by cabinet makers, for polishing their 
work.”’— Goldsmith. 








MORALITY. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

The following is a letter from an elderly man, to his 
, who was about commencing business. It contains 
‘cellent ideas and suggestions, which are well worthy 
ion: 


——— 








rn Neruew—As you are beginning business 
‘rade, Iam induced, by personal affection and 
‘ost ardent wishes for your welfare and prosperi- 

‘ offer you my advice. I well know that ad- 





as since the mournful period when it pleased heaven 
to bereave you of your excellent father, I have in 
a manner stood in that endearing relation toward 
you, and have hitherto received trem you the con- 
stant tokens of filial gratitude and love. 

In the first place, deal fairly and hold fast to in- 
tegrity. Let no temptation of gain, on the’ one 
hand, nor any embarrassment, on the other, ever 


honesty. For aside from the consideration of a 
solemn reckoning hereafter, ‘‘ honesty is the best 
policy ;” it is the surest way to worldly thrift and 
prosperity. But to honesty there must be added a 
great degree of caution, lest you become a dupe to 
the arts of the knavish. Many a hopeful young 
man has been led by the conscipus integrity of his 
own heart to such an overweening confidence in 
mankind as rendered him an easy prey to cunning 
sharpers and swindlers. 

Unite care with diligence. Care preserves 
what industry gains; but the man who attends to 
his business diligently, but not carefully, throws 
away with one hand what he gathers with the 
other. A man in business should, as much as 
possible, make use of his own eyes; at least, he 
should have a constant oversight of all his concerns; 
for if he leave this chiefly to others, it is ten to one 
that he will soon find his circumstances embar- 
rassed. 

Endeavor to possess, at all times, a critical 
knowledge of your real circumstances. For this 
purpose, and indeed in every respect, exact order 
or method in business is highly necessary. Men 
who do business without method, act in the dark; 
they plunge along at random, not knowing where 
they place their steps. They quickly find them- 
selves bewildered and embarrassed; and there are 
many chances against them for one in their favor. 

Prudently beware that your expenditures do not 
outrun your incomes. The style of living should 
conform to one’s personal circumstances; and 
such expenditures as can be well afforded by a 
man of fortune, might be inevitably destructive to 
him who has his fortune yet tomake. ‘‘ Money,” 
says the old proverb, ‘‘ makes money.” When 
you have got a little, and carefully saved it, it is 
often easy to get more. The great difficulty with 
a beginner, is to get that little. But if frugality 
does not store up what industry acquires, there 
can be no increase of capital. 

Take heed of over-trading. If you adventure 
beyond your depth, if, depending upen a fictitious 
capita], you extend your business very far beyond 
your real capital, the hazard of bankruptcy will 
be great. Indeed, in this case, you would haz- 
ard not only your property, but that of your credi- 
tors; which is hardly reconcilable with honest 
principles. ‘‘ When the profits of trade happen 
to be greater than ordinary, over-trading becomes 
a general error both among great and small deal- 
ers;’’ and a sudden shift in the state of commerce 
(such as frequently happens) produces general 
distress. 

Reckon nothing your own, that you owe for; it 
is a deposit placed in your hands by your credi- 
tors, which it would be fraudulent for you to use 
in such a manner as to endanger their interests. 
Debts are sacred; and every honest man will do 
his endeavor to discharge his bona fide debts with 
punctuality and honor. 

Be ever cautious of running deeply into debt. 
Flattering prospects of great gain in this way some- 
times occur, but they often prove delusive, and 
leave the too rash adventurer under an insupporta- 
ble load. 

Beware of entangling yourself by imprudent 
suretyships. There are divers caveats in the sa- 
cred volume against this kind of adventure; and 
its fatal consequences have been often witnessed 
in our own times and in almost all parts of this 
country. Especially beware of dealing too large- 
ly in accommodation paper; for as, in such a case, 
you must borrow the names of others as endersers, 
you would frequently find yourself under the 





seldom welcome; but to you I tender mine, 
‘idence that it will be received, inasmuch 


lead you to step aside from the path of strict| = 


large number become linked together in this way, 
the failure of a few of them shocks the whole, 

Persuaded that you will take these friendly 
hints in good part, and give them their due weight 
in your mind and practice, I only add, my dear 
nephew, the sincere expression of my ardent 
wishes that your honest and laudable efforts may 
be crowned with the divine blessing. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE ENVIOUS GIRL, 

‘* Well, my dear,” said Mrs. B. to her little 
daughter, as she returned from a visit to one of 
her playmates, ‘‘I hope you have had a very 
pleasant time this afternoon with your friend 
Ellen.” 

** Oh, mother,” exclaimed Laura, ‘‘ you cannot 
think how many things Ellen has got for her doll! 
She has a little bureau, and table, and bedstead, 
and every thing that is pretty.” 

‘*Has she, my child? well, I am very glad.” 

‘Why mother, you did not hear what I said;”’ 
answered Laura, ‘‘I said that Ellen had got a 
bureau, and bedstead, and table and every thing 
that was pretty!” . 

‘* Yes, my dear, I heard you, I said I was very 
glad.” 

‘Very glad. Why mother, I am not very 
glad, for I have none of these things for my doll. 
I have only a cradle and a chair.” Mrs. B. was 
much surprised at this expression of her little girl, 
for she had never before suspected that envy had 
found a place in her daughter’s bosom. 

**T am astonished, Laura, to hear you express 
yourself in this manner! Are you unhappy, be- 
cause your little friend has those pretty toys, 
while you do not possess them? There is some- 
thing wrong in your heart, or you would not in- 
dulge those feelings. Do you know what that 
passion is called, which you have exercised this 
afternoon?” 

‘* No, mother,” replied Laura, in a softened tone. 

‘Well, my child, it is envy, one of the most 
dangerous passions that can actuate the heart. 
By indulging it, you will not only make yourself 
unhappy, but all your little associates. Instead 
of exerting themselves to make the time pass 
agreeably, when you visit them, by shewing you 
their little treasures, they will be unwilling that 
you should know that they have them; lest it 
should rouse up in your bosom, that dreadful emo- 
tion. Besides, my daughter, you have broken 
one of God’s commandments. 

** Have I, dear mother?” said Laura, trembling- 
ly. ‘*I do not know which it is.” 

‘* Well, repeat to me the tenth commandment.” 

‘*Oh, mother, do you mean, ‘ Thou shalt not 
covet any thing that is thy neighbors?’ Did I 
covet Ellen’s playthings? Mother, I did not 
know it. I did not mean any thing bad. I am 
very sorry. I will not indulge such feelings again. 
Do you think that God will forgive me?” 

‘* If you are truly sorry, and ask Him to forgive 

you for Christ’s sake, He will.” 
My dear young friends, do you ever indulge 
that wicked emotion, envy? Do you ever covet 
anything that is your neighbor’s, your playmates’? 
Are you sure that such passions do not dwell in 
your breasts? Laura did not know that she pos- 
sessed them; her careful mother had never discov- 
ered it till now. I entreat you to be very watch- 
ful over your hearts, lest that root of bitterness 
spring up in you, to trouble you. Root of bitter- 
ness, it would indeed prove, and the fruits thereof 
gall and wormwood. There are few children 
more lovely, than the one I have presented in 
this article. And if in one so sweet, there could 
such things be found, how much more, may we 
not fear, they exist among those children who are 
continually wrangling, disputing, contending about 
trifles, destroying each others play-things, and 
trying to destroy each other’s characters. 





necessity of Jending your own name, in return, 
further than prudence could dictate. And as a 


I would fain hope, that none of the readers of 
the Youth’s Companion, ever indulge in such 
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wicked thoughts and actions. And I hope that 
when they pray, ‘‘lead us not into temptation,— 
but deliver us from evil,” they will raise their hearts, 
as well as their voices, to God, that He would 
keep them from breaking any of His command- 
ments; that He would keep them from — : 





OMNIPRESENCE, 

“ Well, Jane,” said her mother, as they were 
tying on their bonnets to take their accustomed 
walk,“do you remember what the word was 
that I exp'nined to you in your lesson to-day ?” 
* Jane. Yes, it was Omnipresence ; and you 
gaid it meant that God was present every where. 
Is he in the fields,.and the gardens, and the or- 
eharis ? 

Mother. Yes: Goi is in one place as much 
as in another ; and he always sees you, and knows 
what you are thinking of, whether you are in the 
house or in the fields, whether it be dark or light. 

J. But you cannot see God; how do you 
know that he is every where ? 

M. No, we cannot see him; but we can see 
that he is at work here all the time. Look at 
this little plant. Do you remember, the other 
day, when we walked here, that there were no 
flowers upon the ground; nothing but green 
Jeaves, and some little green buds ? 

J. Yes; and don’t you remember, mother, I 
picked open one ef the buds, and found that it 
was some little leaves rolled up closely together ; 
and you said that ina few days these little leaves 
would be unfolded, and would turn to a pretty 
pink color? 

M. Well; here is one of the buds, which is 
almost entirely open, and do you see what a pret- 
ty colour the leaves have got? 

J. Ob yes! and here is another one, larger 
than that, and there are some more on that plant. 

M. Do you know what is the reason that 
these buds have changed into pretty pink flow- 
ers? 

J. No, mother. What is the reason? 

M. Why, God has been here, eyer since your 
last walk, tukinz care of this plant. He has wa- 
tered it with rain, that it may not dry up; and 
he has made the sun to shine upon it, to keep it 
warm ; and he has opened the green outside of 
the bud, and unfolded the delicate little leaves 
which were under it, as you see. 

J. I should like w have seen him unfold the 
Jeaves. 

M. But you cannot see him, and you eannot 
really see the buds open, because it is done so 
slowly ; but if you look at it one day, and then 
again the next, you can see that more of the in- 
ner leaves are visible than before. And it is so 
with all other plants, and with the great trees, 
and every thing that grows. Those trees in front 
of our house were once as sinall as this plant, 
but God has taken care of them ever since, until 
they have become almost as high as the house. 

J. “When I went out to my uncle’s last week, 
1 saw some trees taller than those, and | wonder- 
ed how they could grow so high. 

M. Well; God is there too,and has been 
ever since the trees began to grow. Trees and 
plants grow in all parts of the world; and it is 
God who causes them to grow, and bear flowers 
anid fruits. 

They walked on silently for some time, think- 
ing of what had been said, when they came to a 
little stream, which was running gently by the 
side of the road. 

“ You reinember, Jane, this water was frozen 
up some of the time last winter,” said her moth- 
er. 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Jane, “ I remember it was 
frozen hard, and the great girls used to slide up- 
on it.” , 

M. Well, God makes the cold too ; and when 
it is severe, water freezes, as that brook did last 
winter. All the changes which are made so fre- 
quently,are the work of God’s hand. As I have just 
told you, in summer, when the trees are green, 
and covered with leaves and blossoms, when the 
gardens and fielda are covered with pretty green 
grass, which you like so well to play upon, God 
is present. In winter the leaves of the trees 
have all decayed and fallen off; the grass has 
been killed by the cold ; snow comes instead of 
rain; and nothing will grow. God is still pre- 
sent, making all these changes, and nothing can 
be done without his knowledge. 

They had now arrived at the end of their walk, 
and Jane thanked her mother for this pleasant 
conversation, 








ARIETY. 





From the an Baptist. 
Children Educated by Example. 


I am an advocate for temperance, and abhor drunk- 
enness, and seldom take any other drink but water. 
I have occasionally, perhaps once or twice in a week, 
taken a glass of porter with my dinner, when I have 
thought myself a little tired by business. Some time 
ago, whilst sitting at the window with my little boy 
of five years of age, a drunken man passed. Think- 
ing it might impress his mind to have pointed out to 
him as plainly as possible the evils of intoxication, I 
divested his attention to the man; and after trying to 
explain all the disastrous consequences of drink, the 
following dialogue took place: ‘And does he drink 
much, papa?” ‘Yes, my son.” ‘ What does he 
drink, does he drink rum?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ And wine, 
papa?” ‘Yes. ‘And beer, papa?” ‘ Yes,” 
‘‘Is it wicked to drink beer?” ‘* Yes, my son, ’its 
wicked to drink any thing that would make you like 
that poer man.” ‘ Why, papa, you drink beer.” 
The reproof was powerful, I was taken ‘‘all a back,” 
as the sailor would say, and it was with a very ill 
grace I attempted to explain the difference there might 
be, between drinking two or three glasses of beer in 
a week, and three times as many'in a day. I felt 
condemned; I had given my child an opportunity to 
overturn good precepts, by my own bad example; 
for such now I see it to be. I resolved it should be 
the last reproach of the kind I would ever receive. 

A Supscriper. 


Love for Children. 


The manner in which the Rev. J. W. Fletcher of 
Madely, Eng. first became acquainted with his juve- 
nile flock is remarkable. One day, as he was riding 
in his favorite wood [on a visit to his native country, 
Switzerland, for his health,] he met several children 
who were gathering strawberries. ‘I spoke to 
them,” said he, “about our Father, our common 
Father; we felt a touch of brotherly affection. ‘They 
said they would sing to their Father, as well as the 
birds; and followed me, attempting to make such 
melody as is common in these parts. I outrode 
them; but some of them had the patience to follow 
me home, and expressed their desire to see me; but 
the people of the house stopped them, saying I would 
not be troubled with children. ‘They cried, and said, 
They were sure I would not say so, for I was their 
good brother. ‘The next day, when I heard it, I in- 
quired after them, and invited them to come to me; 
which they have done every day since. I make little 
hymns for them, which we sing together from four to 

ve. Some of them seem to be under sweet drawings 
of their heavenly Father; and a few of their mothers 
begin to come and desire me, with tears in their eyes, 
to stay inthis country. Yesterday I wept for joy on 
hearing one of them speak of conviction of sin, and 
of joy unspeakable in Christ, as. an experienced 
Christian would have done.” The affection of the 
children for their kind instructer was, indeed, remark- 
able. Whenever they met him in his walks, their eyes 
sparkled with joy; and they showed that no employ- 
ment was so delightful to them as that of joining 
with him in singing the hymns he had taught them, 
or listening to his instructive conversation. 








The centrast between Men and God, 

A father once said to his son, “ James, you should 
first get yourselfestablished in a good trade, and then 
think and determine about religion.” James replied, 
** Father, Jesus Christ advises me very differently: 
He says, ‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added un- 
te you.’ How many fathers differ from Jesus 
Christ in their judgment of religion and its impor- 
tance!— Youth’s Friend. 





The Sower. 

A man, who had a quantity of seed to sow in his 
garden, was foolish enough to let the proper time go 
by. No sooner, however, did he see the seed spring- 
ing up in the gardens of his neighbors, than he set to 
work. Early and late he was in his garden, and 
never surely was a man more industrious; but, alas! 
all his labor was lost! he had let the proper time for 
sowing go by, his crops did not come up in time to 
ripen, and he became the laughing-stock of those 
around him. - 

Whether we neglect sowing’ seed in the ground, or 
lessons of instruction in the mind, at the proper time, 
the same effect follows. It is ten te one if all our 
after industry will make amends for our former neg- 





lect. Youth is the time to serve the Lord, and to 
receive the seeds of religion and piety, and if it be 
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improved, our old age will most likely reap the har- 
vest of heavenly consolation. 


Another tale may put this subject in a a stil] plain- 
er point of view. 
The Blacksmith. 


A blacksmith, when he pulled his iron out of the 
fire, used to call out to his son, “ Quick, Bill, quick! 
ow or never!” By this means he taught his son to 
strike the iron while it was hot, well knowing that if 
he once let it get cold, he should not be able to form 
it — ne a ‘ 
ow, the disposition of a young person is some- 
what like the: hot iron; it oe “4 baer bent ines 
proper form by education; but the mind of an aged 
person is like the cold iron, not very easily altered, 
indeed, if it has been altogether neglected, it is next 
to impossible to form it aright. I like to'see young 
— ofa ge oe, disposition. What is the use 
of beginning things, and not going throu i 
them Pos Youth’s Friend. —— aime 





The Bantering Deist. 
_ A deist once conversing with a plain honest Chris- 
tian, asked him what his God was? He answered, 
“A Spirit!” Then he en of him, how large 
he was? He replied, “ So large as to fill immensity, 


and so small as to dwell in the humble and contrite 
heart.” 











POETRY. 








The Dying Boy. 
His head is on his mother’s breast, 
His forehead by her hand is prest, 
A smile is on his youthful brow, 
But Death is there, yes, even now. 
‘* My Mother, dear, my life is past ; 
My lamp of life is flick’ring fast ; 
And shall I to my Saviour go? 
My mother dear, why weep you se? 
Weep nct for me: my spirit flies, 
Borne upward to the heav’nly skies : 
My body in the grave will lie, 
O kiss me, mother, ere | die. 
Hark ! mother, hark! what strikes my ear? 
A sweeter song ne’er did I hear; 
My parent dear, O let me go; 
Why will you keep me here below? 
Do you not hear that blissful song ? 
Do you not see that glorious throng ? 
All, all are beck’ning me away, 
O let me go, I cannot stay 
But one more kiss, my -mcther dear, 
Upon my burning forehead here, 
My mother,O! I cannot tell; 
I go, I go, farewell, farewell.”"—Gambicr Obs. 





ON THE PICTURE OF A GIRL LEADING HER BLIND 
MOTHER THROUGH THE WOOD. 


The green leaves, as we pass, 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazels cluster fair, 
And the low forest grass 
Grows green and silken where the woodpaths wind— 
Alas! for thee, sweet mother! thou art blind! 
And neture is all bright; 
And the faint gray and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn; 
And evening’s purple light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the sky— 
Alas! sweet mother! for thy clouded eye! 
The moon’s new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up, 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip’s cup 
Is pencill’d passing well, 
And the swift birds on glorious pinions flee— 
Alas! sweet mother! that thou canst not see! 


And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 
And the child stops amid his bounding race, 
And the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unforgot— 
Alas! sweet mother! that thou seest them not! 
But thou canst hear! and love 
May richly on a human tone be pour’d, 
And the least cadence of a whisper’d word 
A daughter’s love may prove— > 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile, 
Albeit thou canst not see my face the while! 
Yes, thon canst hear! and He 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung, 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath strung 
Heaven and earth and sea! 
And °tis a lesson in our hearts to know, 


With but one sense the soul may overflow. ‘Rov. 





